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"The business of being a parent 
tan not safely be transferred;"' 

"If we want our beys to take i 
worthy part in the world?* work, 
me must be their example. 1 ' 

"In bvjtmss we do mot mamt men 
ti'ko just barely hold down the job. 
We W-mmi mm wko mat only .do ike 
day's work, but who are constantly 
ice kino for opportunities to make 
themselves more helpful. Shall we 
be satisfied . with less' and with 
letter standards for ^ our sons? 
Hotc can we expect that their ideals 
will be high if our ideals for them 
are lot??" 



The Business of Being 
a Fad 



MR CHAIRMAN, Mr. Presi- 
dent, members of the Prince- 
ton family: It is difficult to 
follow as a speaker the President of the 
Senior Giass and Senior Council (Joseph. 
Prendergast; , especially v/hen he lias 
made so creditable a name for himself 
not only on the campus but m the outside 
world as well. 

As I look over this large audience I 

-■5s-. ■ 'CU 

am reminded of a storv told about the 

J- 

Governor of a western state who had 
just been installed in his new ofrice, It 
happened that 'fee was. invited to make 
his first speedt .as Governor,, in a state 
penitentiary. He began in true campaign 
style bv addressing his. hearers as "Pel- 
low citizens." But immediately realiz- 
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ing that rhey had' all forfeited their citi- 
zenship, for the time at least, he became 
embarrassed, undertook to correct him- 
self, and finally blurted out, "Well fel- 
lows, anyhow I am el ad to see so many 
of you here tonight." I, too, am glad to 
see so many fathers and sons of Prince- 
ton, and mothers as well, here today. I 
had not realized that the family was so 
large. 

The Chairman has asked me to' say ""a 
few words' 5 — "on behalf of the fathers.' 7 
I shall punctiliously follow the first part 
of his request, and with equal punctil- 
iousness-decline to follow the second; 
tor what father would presume to speak 
for an}' other father, especially with so 
many mothers present? -However, I am 
glad to give you two or three reflections 
.of one father in the hope that they may 
be suggestive to other fathers. 



3 X I -If G M, W A T M £ 

THE Erst is that the business 
being a parent cannot safely be 
transferred. Dr. Fosdick preached a ser- 
mon recently on "Thi. .me Age J'. 
He took his text from that chapter in 
Exodus winch describes how Moses on 
the journey through the wilderness as- 

i 

signed to one family so many w >ns, to 
another so many, but to a certain family, 
he assigned no wagons, for they were 
charged with the responsibility of the 
worship of the tabernacle. Their duties 
required their personal attention, the 
implements of their office were too pre- 
cious to be entrusted to wagons, but had 
to be borne on their shoulders.. "There 
are," said Dr. Fosdick, '''certain things 
even in this machine age, when mass pro- 
duction and standardization are the 
watchwords, so important that they de- 
mand personal attention and must be 
carried upon the shoulders of those to 
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whom they are entrusted." Trie business 
of being a father is surely one of these 
things. Many try to transfer it to men 
like those on rny right (pointing to 
President Hibben and Major Landon), 
but even they cannot relieve us of this 
responsibility and privilege. Just as the 
child instinctively looks to his father 
for food, clothing and shelter, so he 
turns first to him for companionship. If 
we' fathers respond to this natural yearn- 
ing and become the pals of our boys, we 
may have their confidence and friend- 
ship from the outset. If, on the other 
hand, they find us so much occupied with 
our business or our pleasure that we have 
no time for them and their interests, 
their youthful longing for the compan- 
ionship of their fathers is quickly chilled 
and their affection and confidence 
promptly transferred to less worthy 
eo: -ns. 
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It is a wonderful thing, this bm'mem 
of being a father. As we get on in life I 
imagine mmj- of us feel that to have 
given the world one clean., honest, God- 
fearing son, with an active sense of his 
responsibilities and obligations, is about 
as large- a contribution to our dav and 
generation as any father can hope to 
make. 

M'&¥ I introduce' my second point 
XwXby referring to my own father, 
who was just such a friend to me as I 
have been speaking of. In all the years 
of my. close association with him, from 
earliest childhood, I cannot recall his 
ever having told me what to do and "what 
not to do. But no influence in my life has 
been as powerful as the silent influence 
of his example. Boys and girls of the 
present day are pretty shrewd and pene- 
trating. We cannot live one thing and 

h 
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advocate another to them. We may think 
they are brutally frank, but we must do 
them the justice of admitting that they 
abhor hypocrisy. If we want our boys 
to take a worthy part in the world's work 
~ we must be their example. To do so may 
be at- times irksome and trying, it may 
cramp our style, but there is no alterna- 
tive, 

MY last thought is recalled by a talk 
which I had several years ago with 
the principal of the school which some 
of my boys attend. I asked him why the 
school did not demand higher standards 
of work of the boys. His reply was. 6 'Be- 
cause the' parents do not back us up in 
it." "Just the other day/' he said, CC I had 
to drop one of the boys from an athletic 
team, because his standing was not satis- 
factory. The next day his father ap- 
peared and demanded why his son had 
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been put off the team." "Has he failed 
in anything, has he flunked any exami- 
nations'?" "No," said the principal, "but 
he has not maintained a satisfactory 
standing; he his just barely stayed in 
school," Whereupon the father replied 
that that was all he wanted in the wav 
of work from his son. He wanted him 

i 

to be m ' the athletic team, he wanted 
him to participate in the' social affairs of. 
the school, and so long as he held his 
grade that was satisfactory. 

If this is the attitude of parents gen- 
erally,, educators may well throw up 
their hands in despair. Our boys will do 
no better than we hope and expect they 
will do: If we are satisfied with medi- 
ocrity for them, it is in mediocre places 
that we shall find them. , 

In business we do not want men who 
just barely hold down the job. We want 
men who not only do the day's work, 

11 
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but who are constantly looking for op- 
portunities to make themselves more 
helpful.. Shall we be satisfied with less 
and with lower standards for our sons? 
How can we expect that their ideals will 
be high if our ideals for them are low ? 

TPXURING the war there was a sector 
-L/on the French front that was being 
held at terrific sacrifice. Already prepa- 
rations had been made for the removal 
to the rear of the wounded and supplies. 
Then down the road came a troop of 
soldiers, clear of eye, of swarthy coun- 
tenance and dauntless mien, marching 
under the American flag. To the right 
and left, ma with blanched faces put to 
their leader as he passed, the question. 
Can you hold them? Can vou hold 
them?" . . . "Can we hold them?" re- 
plied he, 'Ware going on through !» 
Shall we fathers be satisfied to have our 
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sons jt« hold a passing mark in college 
or do- we want them to go on through' 
getting j*e best they can from earnest' 
ertort put forth, and entering the world 
with well trained minds and bodies to 
perform the full duty of a man, so suc- 
cinctly described by the §r$t speaker 
(Earnest Cosma Bartell, winner of the 
Pyne Honor Priae) as being "To wor- 
ship God and serve man." 

f 
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